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THE 



ROMAN. GALLERY. 



A GENERAL feeling of patriotism, as well as an 
esteem for the Fiije Arts, will conduce to those 
sentiments under the influence of which this 
establishment has been formed. The display 
of such works as mankind have regarded with 
veneration, must have a salutary influence on the 
diligence of artists, and on the t^ste of the com- 

. tovinity. The choice productions of antiquity 
vnll be reverenced as standards of excellence; 

, and those of cotemporary nations will be viewed 
as objects of emulation. The more compre- 
hensive eflect which these performances may 
produce, are such as will be suggested by very 
transient reflection. Those sensations are emi- 
nently useful which arise from aii approximation 
to the works of distant ages; and those are 
instructive exhibitions, which induce the mind to 

a2 



collate circumstances of times and places, as well 
as the characteristics of civilization in arts and 
virtue. 

I* 

That every salutary influence might be 
strengthened which such an institution could 
produce, neither industry or expense has been 
restrained. The Proprietor has himself visited 
Rome, as well as other places of celebrity, in 
order to procure the most rare and interesting 
specimens of nature and of art : and the Gallery 
itself was built for this particular purpose. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE ROiJAN GALLERY. 

This Apartment is sixty feet in length, by 
twenty-seven feet in breadth, and is of propor- 
tionate height. The roof is formed of three 
cupola windows. It is fitted up with scrupulous 
regard to the name which it bears ; and the side 
opposite to the entrance vfill shew the spectator, 
even to illusive exactness, what ancient Rome 
really was. 

THE DECORATIONS. 

Vases, Tablets and Figures of ancient Sculp- 
ture, are numerously distributed. The greater 



part of these consist of various Antique Marbles, 
Serpentine Granite, Jasper, Porphry, and other 
rare stones,* in Statues, Busts, Columns, Vases, 
Tazzas, &c. ; and that a perfect idea may be 
formed of ancient ornamental objects, most accu- 
rate casts have been taken of those few, the 
originals of which could not be procured. It 
ought however to be stated, that amongst the 
• curious works of ancient art, several have been 
recently brought to this country from the 
Louvre, and Mal-maison. Upon the walls are 
placed many fine specimens of Carving in Alto 
Relievo, the former decorations of an ancient 
palace ; the subjects are various ; but all of them 
have obvious reference to ancient history. Among 
the decorative furniture, the folio vving articles « 
will prpbably obtain much attention. % 

The Floors of Nero's Baths. These magnifi- 
cent specimens of Mosaic Pavement are con- 
sidered to be matchless. From the days of that 
memorable tyrant they were suffered to remain 
where they had been originally placed; and it 
was not until last year that they were removed, 
when permission was with difficulty 'obtained to 
bring them to England for the purposes of this 
exhibition. Independently of the sensations 
which arise from contemplating works of su<ch 
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high antiquity, and in such strict preservation, 
it is not possible to suppress the wonder which 
must be excited by an examination of these ela- 
borate productions. The minute parts of which 
they have been formed are all of marble; and 
the beautiful gradations of colouring are pro- 
duced by marbles .which have tliose respective 
tints in a natural state. 



, THE PICTURES. 

I 
The sides of the room are hung with pictures 

of various masters, and of the various schools, 

both ancient and modem. One of them is how- 

* 

ever entitled to the first regard ; not merely from 
its imposing magnitude,' but because it brings 
into competition the two existing Presidents of 
the Academies of England and Rome : so that 
"those who have inspected the noble productions 
of the British master, will have ah opportunity 
of estimating the pretensions of his continental 
rival. This is the picture, to which reference 
was previously made, with respect to the illusive 
representation of antient Rome. 



JUDGMENT 



OF 



BRUTUS ON HIS SONS; 

DY THE 

PRESIDENT OF THE ACADEMY OF ROME. 



This Picture was painted at Rome by M. Le 
Thiere, an artist of France, who has been long 
known and celebrated upon the continent of Eu- 
rope. A liberal and extensive education had 
qualified him for various departments of literature 
and science ; and he therefore cultivated these 
resources so as to become intimate with those 
higher principles of taste, which are obtained 
only by diligent research. His chief attention 
was, however, devoted to the study of Painting; 
and hi^ ambition seems to have been, to produce 
a woi-k worthy the admiration of the enlightened 
and the skilful. 

The subject which this picture records, had 
for more than twenty years occupied his atten- 
tion; and he at lepgth resolved to render it sub- 
servient to his meritorious ambition. Pernaps 
esire he felt to make some extraordinary 
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display of his powers, derived an additional force 
from the condition to which he was raised. Few 
men could have been invested with the dignity of 

PRESIDENT OF THE AcADEMY OF RoME without 

emulating the fame of the President of the Aca- 
demy of England. 

M. Le Thiere accordingly commenced the 
great performance which is now exhibiting; and 
after the labour of several years, he completed 
in 1811 this noble undertaking: nor is it the 
least interesting circumstance attending the pic- 
ture, that it was painted in a chamber, from thi^ 
window of which the artist could look upon th6 
spot where the very event took place which he 
was then delineating. Soon after it was finished 
ft was placed in the Louvre, where it was the 
admiration of every person of taste who visited 
Paris: it was thence removed (for the purpose? 
of being copied) to the celebrated Manufactory 
of Tapestry at the Gohleins, from which it came 
to its present situation. 

The dimensions of the picture are twenty-^ix 
feet in length and sixteen in breadth; an expanse 
which was necessary for the delineation of the 
figures in their natural size. 

The subject is one, with the history of which 
every person is familiar. At a period more than 
five hundred years before the appearance of 
Christ, the people of Rome were indebted to the 
virtuous heroism of Lucius Junius Brutus for 



their ddliverance from the tyranny and oppreftsioii 
of the Tarquins. This illuistrious man was 
raised to the dignity of the Consulate; the duties 
of which he.ad ministered witli integrity free from 
^ variation, and with justice pure from partiality.. 
This great performance of M. Le Thiere exhibits 
a scene in which. this memorable inflexibility was 
awfully evinced. 

The two sons of' Brutus were charged by a 
slave as parties to a conspiracy agaitist the Com- 
monwealth. They were publicly tried and found 
guilty, and were sentenced by their own Father 
to that expiation which the laws had appointed. 
The history of Brutus affords no reason to sus 
pect that he was destitute of affection or sensi- 
bility; but his reverence for the equal distri- 
bution of justice, and his conscientious resolution 
to decide with impartiality, were paramount to 
every tender sensation. 

He^at with unshaken fortitude and beheld the 
sacrifice of one of his children; and he remained 
inflexibly passive to witness the death of the 
other. This was the instant of time in which 
the supplications and tears of his friends and 
countrymen interposed to save the yet surviving 
victim ; and this was also the instant which the 
painter selected for the delineation of this affect- 
ing incident. 

By an effort of mind almost miraculous, the 
painter ha» caught the whole detail Of this nqe- 
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morableoccasion, and affixed it upon tbe canvas. 
The illusion is so perfect, that, assisted as it is 
by the general .circumstances of the roona, it is. 
difficult to remember that the whole scene is 
other than of absolute existence. 

The' centre of the picture is occupied by a line 
of figures, some of which are engaged in carrying 
away the lifeless trunk of one son; and others 
are in attitudes of expostidation, and entreaty 
for the remaining youth. Among the latter 
stands the unsacrificed culprit ; he appears to 
be scarcely twenty years of age, in the full health 
of expanding manhood : his countenance betrays 
more of contrition than of fear ; and although 
some anxiety may be perceived for reconciliation 
with his father, yet there is not any thing that 
betrays a deficiency in resolution. In the same 
line of figures the Roman lictor appears, leaning 
upon the axe stained with the blood of one cul- 
prit, and ready to perform its office upon the 
other. Upon the Consular seat are Brutus and 
Bis colleague CoUatinus ; the latter is leaning 
backward, his face almost hidden by his robe ; 
yet one eye is seen affixed upon Brutus in the 
most pathetic expression of supplication and 
grief The countenance of Brutus himself is 
probably matchless. Every mental quality is 
expressed that can contribute to human -dignity. 
An austerity pervades the visage, but it is the 
austerity of justice and not of inhumanity; for 
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iliere are indications of parental love, stru^ling 
againat the dictates of public duty: and of the 
internal conflict between justice and affection, an 
expressive indication is given, by the convulsive 
graspings of each hand. Near the left band of 
the Consul stands the accuser boldiilg the accu^ 
sation ; and next to him is a lictor bearing the 
fasces. Behind the Consuls are the conscript 
Fathers, whose venerable countenances acknowr 
ledge the various emotions of pity, horror, and 
astonishment. 

On the other side of the . picture, tho^e who 
are bearing away the lifeless son are met by 
other culprits coming to their trial, but toward 
whom the attending multitude evince but little 
interest; the solicitude of all being affixed upon 
Brutus and his sons: A temple is seen at a dis- 
tance, under the portico of which a priest is. ce- 
lebratiug sacrifice : several figures are perceivable 
in situations expressing sympathy and distress; 
and one female appears with her face turned 
toward a pillar, unable to look upon the tragical 
scene. 

The composition and keeping of the picture 
are in the highest, state of accuracy and taste. 
The perspective is not only correct, but each- 
receding distance is marked by careful discrimi- 
nation. To the costume the most scrutinizing 
attention has been given : not an article of 
dress, or insignia of station is to be found for 
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\¥bich authority cannot be adduced. The dra^;^ 
ing displays the elaborate care with which the 
artist had studied the works of the Bolognese 
school : it evinces also the perfect knowledge he 
has acquired of anatomical conformity, and the 
fidelity with which he has caught that graceful- 
ness and ease in drapery, of which the Grecian 
sculptors have afforded the most exquisite mo- 
dds. The colouring of the picture is entirely 
destitute of that glare which is so unlike the un- 
obtrusive tone of nature. The eye can contem- 
plate the whole, or examine the various parts, 
without the inconvenience which is produced by 
gaudy spota: neither is the style that qf a man- 
nerist, in which the excellence is but of one 
description. The warm tints of Titian, the 
colder chastity of Guido, the mild radiance of 
Corregio, and the harmonious combinations of 
Rubens, may all be found in this magnificent 
production. 

In the centre back-ground the artist has dis- 
played his talents in the delineatidli of landscape ; 
and oil each side are specimens of his correct 
ness and taste in Roman architecture. 

Such a subject as that which M. Le Thiere 
has chosen, required another - requisite of mind 
which would be unnecessary upon other occa- 
sions; and that is, the ability to pourtray a scene 
so inimical to general feeling, without offending 
either 'taste- or humanity: in this however he has 
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most happily succeeded. No sensation of dis- 
gust can affect those by whom it is examined, and 
all the more violent emotions which it might be 
expected to excite, are softened into those of 
gentler pathos. 

One circumstance belonging to this picture 
Ought to be distinctly mentioned. Among those 
who are interceding with Brutus, a figure will be 
perceived with black hair* and solenfin counte- 
nance, pressing the hand of the youthful cul- 
prit to his breast. This figure is the likeness 
of Lucieu Bonaparte ; and he is thus introduced 
to commemorate the humane earnestness with 
which he entreated his brother to spare the life 
of the unfortunate Duke D'Enghein. 

Such is the history and ' description of this 
great performance. It affords the best specimen 
of »the talent of Europe, on the Continent ; and' 
will intimate to British artists, that diligence and 
care ' have become necessary to secure to our 
country the pre-eminent reputation we have of 
late sustained. But independently of such con- 
siderations, every mind must participate in the 
admiration which such a production ought to 
inspire : in which, as in the more magnificent 
scenes of nature, there is a felicitous combination 
of various beauties^n which the mind may dwell 
with reverence on the sublime, or with gratifica- 
tion may inspect the beautiful ; and by which 
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our faculties become awakened to survey with 
wonder that which is comprehensive, and to ex- 
amine with delight that which is curious. 



HOMER SINGING THE ILIAD. 

This extraordinary picture is also the produc- 
, tion of M. Le Thiere. It is, however, a perfor- 
mance painted in a different style, and calculated 
to produce different sensations from those pro- 
duced by the Judgment of Brutus. 

The subject of this picture is peculiarly affect- 
ing. When the great Father of Grecian poetiy 
had completed his matchless compositions, when 
advanced iii age, and bereft of sight, he was 
reduced to the humiliating necessity of singing 
his poems, through the States of Greece, for the 
means of subsistence. So illustrious a man, in 
so abject a condition, must afford considerable 
interest ; and the President of the Academy at 
Rome, thought it worthy -of delineation by his 
masterly and expressive hand. 

He has represented Homer sitting near a 
fountain, and playing on the lyre : his slave, to 
whom the Iliad had perhaps but little interest, 
and less novelty, has fallen asleep near him ; a 
circumstance which gives additional effect to the 
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earnest anxiety of the other figures. A group 
is formed of those who are standing before the 
poet, listening with solicitude and delight to the 
recital of his rhapsodies : and in this group there 
is not one counteBance which does not exhibit 
some peculiar character of mind and feeling— «- 
the female upon her knees is a portrait of M. Le 
Thiere's daughter. Upon a low wall, which 
separates the walk from some water, a young 
man and young woman are sitting, taking notes 
upon a tablet; these two figures are painted 
with consummate skill. It is not possible to 
explain the effect of the figures thus hastily 
described; but nothing superfluous has been 
introduced, and nothing is wanting to render 
the story intelligible and interesting. 

The scene is a public walk leading to the city 
of Athens, and near to one of its gates. In the 
foreground is a stream of water issuing fVom a 
building, and the poet's dog is there seen drink- 
ing. Some climbing plants hang a little higher, 
through the foliage of whicih some lights are 
caught, with almost miraculous eflfect. The 
foreground, on the other side of the picture, is 
occupied with still watet-, around which are 
trees of varied tints and form. In the middle 
distance is seen the gate of the city; beyond 
which the Parthenon is perceived on the left, 
and the city itself rising on the right. Behind 
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the city are moiipt^iiSy perfectly illustrative of 
the true sublime. This imperfect description 
\irill show what an ample opportunity the painter 
has had, for displaying his talents in scenic de-' 
lineation : and it may with truth be asserted, , 
that he has omitted nothing which just fidelity, 
tasteful imagination, and transcendant ability 
could have introduced. 

The execution of the picture corresponds with 
the grandeur and beauty of the conception. 
The perspective is of unvarying accuracy. The 
colouring is of the utmost brilliancy, and in the 
most pleasing harmony : the sun seems to have 
lately passed the meridian, and the whole scene 
is therefore in an uniform and appropriate 
brightness. Every part of the picture is clear ' 
and distinct, and the whole of it is finished with 
the most elaborate exactness. Each tree has 
its own peculiar character : and the architecture 
is , classical throughout, but discriminated in 
^very separate edifice. 

It will not be easy to find another picture 
containing so many varieties of excellence, and 
exciting so many sources of interest as this 
extraordinary performance. 
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